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THE FORTY-NINTH PARALLEL IN THE GREAT 
PLAINS: THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
A BOUNDARY 


STEPHEN B. JONES 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon 


Historical events have decided that the great interior plain of 
North America should be politically divided. Statesmen, looking at 
the orographical map of North America, might prophesy that two 
nations could not live peacefully, side by side, in such a continent. 
The fate of Belgium in 1914, or Poland’s unhappy history, present 
military burden, and still unsettled boundary problems are ample 
evidence of the insecurity of boundaries that are not also barriers. 

It is no news that Canada and the United States have shared 
the North American plain, peacefully, for more than a hundred 
years. An artificial boundary in a featureless region, for the most 
part, is all that separates the two countries. For thirteen hundred 
miles, from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific, that boundary 
is an astronomical line. This paper deals with a portion of that 
boundary—the Forty-ninth Parallel within the Great Plains. Its 
purpose is to show how an astronomical line has been a good 
boundary, a bad boundary, and again a good one, as human occu- 
pance of the Great Plains has passed thru successive stages. 

The Forty-ninth Parallel boundary runs squarely across the 
grain of North America. Its eastern end, near the Lake of the 
Woods, is at the margin of the Canadian Shield. It bisects the fer- 
tile Red River Valley and the Spring Wheat Region. It approaches 
the Coteau de Missouri at an acute angle, after intercepting the 
natural lowland route thru which runs the railway from Regina, 
Saskatchewan, to Minot, North Dakota (Fig. 1). It strikes across 
the rolling surface of the Northern Great Plains and, like the pro- 
verbial bear, climbs up and down the steepest slopes of the Pacific 
cordilleras. 
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NaturaL BounDARIEsS IN THE NorTHERN GREAT Puarns 


The Great Plains, tho featureless in comparison with most of 
the inhabited world, are not without natural divisions. In the region 
traversed by the Forty-ninth Parallel their eastward limit is a 
well-defined east-facing escarpment known as the Coteau de Mis- 
sourl. Westward, to within a hundred miles of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the general elevation of the plains in this region is between 
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Fic. 1. The Great Plains and adjacent regions in the vicinity of the Forty-ninth 
Parallel, showing railways, towns, and natural features mentioned in the text. 


two thousand and three thousand feet above sea level. The rain- 
fall diminishes to the west, so that, along the Forty-ninth Parallel, 
wheat fields give way to semi-arid grazing lands (Fig. 3). 

As their western limit is approached, however, the plains rise 
steadily. At their western margin, where they abut against the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains, the Northern Great Piains reach 
elevations in excess of three thousand five hundred feet. This final 
westward rise is sufficient to produce a narrow belt in which the 
rainfall is greater than in the grazing region to the east. This 
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sub-humid strip, stretching from Calgary, Alberta, south into cen- 
tral Montana, is a famous wheat region (Fig. 3). It is also the most 
important north-south travel route in the Northern Great Plains. 
Good feed and water gave it this pre-eminence in the days of horse 
and ox-team. In the present cycle of occupance, its agriculture sup- 
ports the only railways and highways across the International 
Boundary in the Great Plains. 
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Fic. 2. Natural vegetation regions (generalized) in the area covered by Figure 1. 


These north-south divisions are matched by east-west natural 
boundaries. Evaporation diminishes with increasing latitude, so 
that a given quantity of precipitation becomes more effective in 
promoting plant growth. Therefore the wheat belt swings in a 
great are around the northern end of the grazing region (Fig. 3). 
As one goes northward in the Great Plains, trees are encountered— 
first groves of deciduous trees and then the dense coniferous for- 
est (Fig. 2). A change in soil accompanies this change in climate 
and vegetation. The fertile, brown and black earths of the grass- 
lands give way to lighter-colored, leached, forest soils. 
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The Great Plains are crossed, from west to east, by many large 
rivers. Two in particular—the Missouri and the North Saskatche- 
wan—enter this story as important trade routes in pre-railway 
days. 

The limits of the successive continental ice sheets make east- 
west lines across the Northern Great Plains not far south of the 
Forty-ninth Parallel (Fig. 1). These important geomorphic breaks 
have affected human occupance only in details. The main steps in 
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Fic. 3. Agricultural regions (generalized) in the area covered by Figure 1. 


the utilization of the plains have been roughly synchronous in 
the glaciated and unglaciated portions. Climate has been the domi- 
nant natural factor controlling settlement.’ The map of agricultural 
regions (Fig. 3) shows no significant relation to the limits of gla- 
ciation. Indirectly, however, glaciation has had two far-reaching 


1L1]. Rodwell Jones, Some Physical Controls in the Economic Development of the 
Prairie Provinces, Geography (British Geographical Association), Vol. 14, 1928, pp. 
284-302 (reviewed in Geographical Review, Vol. 18, 1928, pp. 671-672). Also, Clarence 
Koeppe, Some Phases of Climate in the Canadian Spring Wheat Belt (abstract), Annals 
of the Association of American Geographers, Vol. 20, 1930, pp. 36-37. 
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effects on human occupance of the Northern Great Plains. The 
courses of the northern rivers have been altered by it. Especially 
does the course of the Missouri—the most important route to the 
Northern Great Plains at one stage of occupance—show a close re- 
lation to the ice front (Fig. 1). Many of the details of the Hudson 
Bay-Gulf of Mexico drainage divide are of glacial origin. This 
divide is of slight importance as a topographic feature, but it was 
the traditional boundary between Louisiana and the territories of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

There is a rough coincidence betwéen the Hudson Bay-Gulf of 
Mexico divide and the Forty-ninth Parallel (Fig. 1). Long before 
the Louisiana Purchase, the Forty-ninth Parallel had been sug- 
gested as a boundary between the French and British possessions. 
During the long negotiations that at length culminated in the Con- 
vention of 1818, the American government based its demand for 
the Forty-ninth Parallel boundary on the unsubstantiated claim 
that France and England had agreed upon this line at the Peace 
of Utrecht, in 1713.2 The height of land between the two drainage 
basins is no mountain range, of course, but along much of its 
course in the Great Plains it is marked by groups of low hills— 
remnants of old erosion surfaces—some of which are high enough 
to be forested (Fig. 2). 


Tuer Bounpary Durtne THE Fur TRADE PERIOD 


Altho the Northern Great Plains were first penetrated as early 
as 1743, by Vérendrye, French and English and, later, Americans 
and English, got along with an unsurveyed boundary until 1872. 
This long, happy-go-lucky period was that of the fur trade. The 
satisfactory functioning of an unmarked boundary during most of 
this cycle of occupance is due to the fact that the treeless plains 
had almost no white inhabitants. Bulky buffalo skins were not 
sought, and the smaller and more valuable fur-bearers were not 
abundant in the grasslands. 


Burrato Hipes anp Bounpary TROUBLES 
The final years of the fur trade cycle of occupance—roughly 
from 1860 to 1885—might be called the buffalo epicycle. For a brief 
period the pursuit of bison on the treeless plains eclipsed the less 


2 Jesse Sidall Reeves, American Diplomacy Under Tyler and Polk (The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1907), pp. 190-223. 
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spectacular search for small fur-bearers in the forest. With cheaper 
transportation—wagons, steamers, and, later, railways—and a 
ready market in the growing settlements of the Middle West, buf- 
falo skins had become valuable. The change in ocecupance consc- 
quent upon the discovery of this new resource made international 
friction almost inevitable. The buffalo knew no astronomy. They 
roamed the grasslands, migrating with the seasons. Neither they 
nor their pursuers had any respect for an unmarked and unguarded 
boundary. 

The probability of international friction was increased by the 
orientation of trade routes at this time. During most of the buffalo 
epicycle, the Missouri River was the principal route to the Northern 
Great Plains. The Missouri was used because it was navigable for 
steamers, because it joined the Mississippi system in the heart of 
the Middle West, and because it was the first of the northwestern 
rivers to be connected with the expanding North American rail-web. 
The trade and travel of the Canadian Great Plains went to and 
from the Missouri by bull-train, cart, or stage-coach.* The principal 
trail led along the sub-humid western margin of the plains to Fort 
Benton. As the west developed, men and goods flowed across the 
Forty-ninth Parallel in increasing streams. Canada considered the 
alarming possibility that her western territories might be irrevo- 
cably lost to the United States. 

The stage was set for trouble, and plenty of bad actors were 
at hand. In the United States, an ineffectual sheriff system failed 
to maintain even a semblance of order. On the Canadian side, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had exercised its virtual sovereignty with 
more success. In 1869, however, the newly-formed Dominion of 
Canada purchased the Company’s territorial claims, and failed to 
provide any other form of government. In the five-year interregnum 
that ensued, the Canadian west was really wild. 

‘‘Free’’ traders had been invading the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


pany’s domain for a number of years. The Company had endeav- | 


ored, with some success, to restrict the sale of liquor and rifles to 
the Indians. In general, the free traders had no such far-sighted 
policy. With the quieting of the Company’s claims, numbers of 
American traders crossed over into Canada from Fort Benton and 
other points along the upper Missouri. A chain of ‘‘whiskey forts”’ 


*C. M. MacInnes, In the Shadow of the Rockies (Rivingtons, London, 1930), pp. 
175-179. 
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arose, bearing such picturesque names as ‘‘Whoop-up,’’ ‘‘Slide- 
out,’’ and ‘‘Stand-off.’** These forts were built where Indians 
were abundant. Indians frequented the places where buffalo were 
abundant, which were the more humid parts of the plains. Espe- 
cially, the western margin of the plains and the wooded hills near 
the border were favored situations for whiskey forts. 


Fic. 4. The Great Plains in the 70’s. A Northwest Mounted Police party hunting 
buffalo for provisions (note the uniform of the period). From ‘‘The Silent Force,’’ 
courtesy of T. Morris Longstreth and the Century Company. 


In the few years of this regime the Indians were pauperized 
and the Canadian Great Plains were ruled by ‘‘ Judge Colt.’’ It 
was this lawless situation that led to the survey of the Forty-ninth 
Parallel by an international commission and to the formation of 
the Northwest Mounted Police corps by the Canadian government. 

*C. M. MacInnes, op. cit., pp. 61-76. 
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These measures brought order out of chaos, but the very presence 
of a corps of policemen was evidence that the astronomical bound- 
ary was no longer functioning smoothly. 

As would be expected, the activities of the Mounted Police 
showed a close relationship to the border. The line of march of 
the first detachment lay close to the boundary, in order to impress 
that lawless region with a display of force. When the Police be- 
came established, the network of their patrols was of closest mesh 
near the Forty-ninth Parallel.’ Fort Macleod, one of the original 
posts, was located at the western margin of the plains, fifty miles 
north of the border, commanding the trade route of the sub-humid 
strip (Fig. 1). This was then the most important trade route in the 
Canadian Great Plains, and Macleod became the principal town in 
the region. Fort Walsh, established a few months after Fort Mac- 
leod, dominated the Cypress Hills, whose good grass and water, 
game, and wood made them an important rendezvous for Indians 
and traders, and whose intricate, forested ravines were a favorite 
hide-out, then and later, for fugitives from justice (Fig. 2). 

During the final years of the buffalo epicycle there occurred a 
series of events that climaxed this period of maladjustment of 
boundary to oceupance. Sitting Bull and his Sioux were at war 
with the United States. The Sioux were plains Indians and were 
largely dependent upon the buffalo. The American military men 
undertook to starve them into submission by intercepting their sup- 
plies. In 1878, the northward migration of the buffalo was met by 
American soldiers and their Indian allies. Thousands of buffalo 
were killed in a partially successful endeavor to divert the herds 
from the hunting grounds of the Sioux. But the cream of the grim 
jest was that the Blackfeet, who lived in Canada and were neutral, 
but who, like the Sioux, were dependent upon the northward march 
of the buffalo, starved, too.® 


Livestock RANCHING, AND New 


The buffalo exterminated, the Indians retired to reservations, 
and reasonable security being established, livestock ranching be- 
came the prevailing mode of occupance. Natural conditions were 
favorable, especially in the western part of the plains, where the 
pasture was fine, water abundant, snowfall light, and the winters 


5T. Morris Longstreth, The Silent Force (The Century Company, New York and 
London, 1927), map facing p. 56. 
*C. M. MacInnes, op. cit., pp. 145-146. 
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ameliorated by frequent ‘‘chinook’’ winds. In the eighties and 
nineties, the railways, bringing cheap and quick transportation, 
gave the industry its great impetus. 

Livestock ranching brought new international troubles. To the 
ancient and honorable profession of horse rustling was added cattle 
stealing. The wooded hills near the boundary were convenient hide- 
outs. There was so little cooperation between police officers on the 
two sides of the border that the Indians dubbed the Forty-ninth 
Parallel ‘‘the medicine line.’’ A fugitive from justice crossed the 
line and magically became a free man. 

In these early ranching days, cattle of all owners ran loose on 
an unfenced range. Twice a year they were rounded up—in the 
spring for branding and in the fall to select animals for market. 
During the rest of the year the drifting herds of cattle were as 
oblivious to boundaries as the buffalo had been. Canadian cattle 
drifted south onto American ranges in winter. American cattle 
were ‘‘bootlegged’’ into Canada in summer, to fatten on northern 
pastures. The enforcement of customs and quarantine regulations 
was difficult and uncertain. 


Tue TwentietH Century: Farms anp FENCES 


This unsatisfactory state of affairs ended with the next change 
in oceupanee. Steel, in the form of rails, wire, and plowshares, 
remade the landscape. Steel rails re-oriented travel along east- 
west lines (Fig. 1). The Missouri River steamers disappeared and 
the Fort Benton trail lost its importance. With the redirection of 
trade the boundary became less significant. Macleod stagnated and 
Fort Walsh disappeared. It was to achieve just such a re-orienta- 
tion that the Canadian Pacific Railway had been built. It was pri- 
marily a strategical venture, to bind together the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Barbed wire and plowshares ushered in the present cycle of 
farming and of ranching on fenced ranges. Railway transportation 
made possible this more intensive use of land. The development of 
dry-farming technique and of early-maturing strains of wheat led 
to an influx of farmers into the more humid parts of the Great 
Plains. Livestock ranching continued in the portions too cold, too 
dry, or too hilly for wheat (Fig. 3). Fenced pastures replaced the 
open range, however, and ranching became a more intensive and 
sedentary occupation. About 1900 the International Boundary was 
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fenced, and troubles from wandering livestock ceased. The Twen- 
tieth Century has seen a great increase in the population of the 
Great Plains, but barbed wire and railways have restored a state 
of peacefulness along the Forty-ninth Parallel rivalling that of 
early fur-trade days. 


Tue Bounpary Topay AND ToMOoRROW 


One crossing the Forty-ninth Parallel at Sweetgrass, Montana, 
on the road that follows, roughly, the old Fort Benton trail, may 
feel that the flags and the uniformed customs and immigration offi- 
cers make an impressive display of force. One approaching the 
boundary from the north, with a pint of whiskey, may be positively 
in terror. But the Forty-ninth Parallel, in the Great Plains, is 
today a tamely satisfactory boundary. The buffalo and the wan- 
dering herds of cattle are gone. With horses at ten dollars a head, 
rustling is no longer a profitable occupation. No more is the bound- 
ary a ‘‘medicine line.’’? Extradition works swiftly and surely. No 
longer do the police ride lonely patrols. They tour the highways 
in motor-ears, arresting speeders. Because of the sparse popula- 
tion and the absence of large cities, there is comparatively little 
smuggling. The actual boundary lies largely within the low hills 
of the Hudson Bay-Gulf of Mexico height of land. This is a pas- 
toral belt, very sparsely populated (Fig. 3).” It is, in effect, a 
neutral zone. 

So great is the similarity of occupance on the two sides of the 
boundary that there is little basis for exchange. The railway thru 
Sweetgrass, altho the only line across the boundary in the Great 
Plains, is a sleepy road, ¢arrying only a few trains a day. Trade 
moves east and west. The principal crossings of the boundary are 
ontside of the Great Plains. It is customary for American goods 
to be shipped in bond to the larger Canadian cities. The customs 
houses at interior points, such as Calgary and Edmonton, are 
vastly more important than those along the Forty-ninth Parallel. 

Only a few small rivers cross the boundary within the Great 
Plains. None of these is navigable or of great importance for 
power. Division of the water for irrigation has been determined 
by agreement. International agreement is never easy, but in this 
case it was made somewhat easier by the fact that the actual irri- 


*See population maps of the United States and Canada, as in J. Paul Goode, School 
Atlas (Rand, MeNally, Chicago and New York, 1925), pp. 25 and 43. 
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gated areas are not crossed by the boundary. The problem was to 
divide the supply, but not to administer a local distribution system.* 

Possibilities of future trouble exist in the chance that the Forty- 
ninth Parallel lies across large oil or gas fields. Difficult problems 
of proration and unit operation might arise. At present, a small oil 
field, near Sweetgrass, is crossed by the boundary. The output of 
this field is less than a thousand barrels a day, which is too small 
to depress even the local market. 

In the Turner Valley field, near Calgary, Alberta has natural 
gas to waste, and wastes it. Montana has smelting industries that 


Fic. 5. Where Plains and Foothills meet in Southern Alberta. Wheat farming is the 
Twentieth Century mode of occupance of the sub-humid western margin of the Great 
Plains in Montana and Alberta (see Fic. 3). Courtesy of the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization, Canadian Pacific Railway. 


could use this gas. Sentiment in Alberta seems to be that it is 
better to burn your birthright than to sell it to Americans. Here 
an economic loss results from political separation, but it is not 
of such a nature that it leads to trouble along the boundary. 
All’s quiet along the Forty-ninth Parallel in the Great Plains. 
Similarity of oceupance, similarity of race and language, and gen- 
eral similarity of laws on the two sides of the boundary will prob- 
ably keep it so. In adopting this astronomical line thru the Great 
Plains the framers of the Convention of 1818 were wiser than they 


* International Joint Commission, Hearing and Argument in the Matter of the 
Measurement and Apportionment of the Waters of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers, St. 
Paul, 1915 (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1915), and same, Supplemental 
Argument, Detroit, 1917 (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1917). 
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knew. They might have chosen a major river, and have involved 
the complications of shifting channels, control of navigation, bridge 
construction, and the operation of power and irrigation works. 
They might have adopted the Hudson Bay-Gulf of Mexico drainage 
divide—the ‘‘natural’’ boundary. We can imagine the embarrass- 
ment of the surveyors in the areas of interior drainage along this 
divide. Except for the fundamental disadvantage of having any 
political division at all in the Great Plains, the Forty-ninth Parallel 
is, in the present cycle of oceupance, a conspicuously satisfactory 
boundary. 


TEACHING CLIMATE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


CLARENCE E. KOEPPE 


State Teachers College 
Springfield, Missouri 


THE PROBLEM 


The teaching of climate in the elementary school is frequently 
slighted or entirely overlooked, particularly in the lower grades. 
It usually receives more attention in the middle and upper grades 
in connection with the continental studies; yet, even here, consid- 
eration may be given only to average temperature and rainfall. 
Scant notice is paid to the fact that average conditions rarely occur 
and that it is the departure from average climate which makes the 
subject take on real significance and importance. The simple, inter- 
esting, and easily taught weather processes, which are so vital to 
any adequate understanding of climate, are shied at because there 
is an impression abroad that weather and climate are difficult sub- 
jects and that in the grades they are incapable of simple study and 
direct application to man’s everyday affairs. 

It should not be inferred that the climatic factor in man’s en- 
vironment is necessarily the dominant one nor that it is always of 
equal importance under all conditions. Climate is doubtless of 
major import in the life of the Bedouin of Arabia; his entire econ- 
omy is an adjustment to intense sunshine, high temperatures, per- 
sistent drouth, and strong winds. On the other hand, there are 
more people in the city of New York than in the whole peninsula 
of Arabia, but obviously their lives are to a large extent only in- 
directly affected by climate; for the most part their daily pursuits 
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go on in usual form, winter and summer, independent of rain or 
drouth, frost or heat. 

The fact, however, that climate is of direct significance in all 
forms of agriculture, in grazing, in forestry, in most forms of fish- 
ing, in waterpower development, in commerce, or in outdoor con- 
struction is sufficient reason why every child should be taught early 
and consistently the fundamental facts and principles of weather 
science and climate. 

THE Score or CLIMATE 


As already implied, climate is much more than average tem- 
perature and rainfall; indeed, it is much more than average 
weather, a definition which is often heard. The climate of any lo- 
cality is all of the weather which it has ever experienced. Conse- 
quently, the pupil should be kept constantly aware of this broader 
and essential aspect. Climate inust embrace the elements of: (1) 
sunshine, including both intensity and duration; (2) temperature, 
which ineludes the subject of frost and the growing season; (3) 
moisture (rain, snow, sleet, hail, fogs, clouds, and humidity) ; and 
(4) winds. The averages of these elements are valuable, partic- 
ularly for comparative purposes; but equally important is a knowl- 
edge of the extremes and variations and a knowledge of how often 
or how regularly those variations from normal conditions may be 
expected to occur. Any adequate comprehension of such features 
necessarily involves a study of the processes which give rise to 
them. That is, a pupil must be taught some of the elemental facts 
of weather science. 

Furthermore, if the climatic features are to be understood, it 
is necessary that the pupil be taught some of the simpler reasons 
for the particular climate under consideration. Some emphasis 
must, therefore, be placed upon the factors which control climate, 
such as latitudinal position, altitude, land and water distribution, 
prevailing winds, cyclonic storms, ocean currents, and mountains 
which act as barriers. Sand, ice, snow, vegetation and the like are 
phases of the land control. 

To teach all that has been outlined above would seem to be a 
big order for the teacher to fill and for the pupil to consume. It is not, 
however, so impossible as it may at first seem. Before any sug- 
gestions are offered as to what ought to be taught or as to method 
of teaching the material in the various grades, it would be well to 
mention a few of the ways of approaching the study. 
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knew. They might have chosen a major river, and have involved 
the complications of shifting channels, control of navigation, bridge 
construction, and the operation of power and irrigation works. 
They might have adopted the Hudson Bay-Gulf of Mexico drainage 
divide—the ‘‘natural’’ boundary. We can imagine the embarrass- 
ment of the surveyors in the areas of interior drainage along this 
divide. Except for the fundamental disadvantage of having any 
political division at all in the Great Plains, the Forty-ninth Parallel 
is, in the present cycle of oceupance, a conspicuously satisfactory 
boundary. 


TEACHING CLIMATE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


CLARENCE E. KOEPPE 


State Teachers College 
Springfield, Missouri 


THE PROBLEM 


The teaching of climate in the elementary school is frequently 
slighted or entirely overlooked, particularly in the lower grades. 
It usually receives more attention in the middle and upper grades 
in connection with the continental studies; yet, even here, consid- 
eration may be given only to average temperature and rainfall. 
Scant notice is paid to the fact that average conditions rarely occur 
and that it is the departure from average climate which makes the 
subject take on real significance and importance. The simple, inter- 
esting, and easily taught weather processes, which are so vital to 
any adequate understanding of climate, are shied at because there 
is an impression abroad that weather and climate are difficult sub- 
jects and that in the grades they are incapable of simple study and 
direct application to man’s everyday affairs. 

It should not be inferred that the climatic factor in man’s en- 
vironment is necessarily the dominant one nor that it is always of 
equal importance under all conditions. Climate is doubtless of 
major import in the life of the Bedouin of Arabia; his entire econ- 
omy is an adjustment to intense sunshine, high temperatures, per- 
sistent drouth, and strong winds. On the other hand, there are 
more people in the city of New York than in the whole peninsula 
of Arabia, but obviously their lives are to a large extent only in- 
directly affected by climate; for the most part their daily pursuits 
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go on in usual form, winter and summer, independent of rain or 
drouth, frost or heat. 

The fact, however, that climate is of Shown significance in all 
forms of agriculture, in grazing, in forestry, in most forms of fish- 
ing, in waterpower development, in commerce, or in outdoor con- 
struction is sufficient reason why every child should be taught early 
and consistently the fundamental facts and principles of weather 
science and climate. 

THE Score or CLIMATE 


As already implied, climate is much more than average tem- 
perature and rainfall; indeed, it is much more than average 
weather, a definition which is often heard. The climate of any lo- 
cality is all of the weather which it has ever experienced. Conse- 
quently, the pupil should be kept constantly aware of this broader 
and essential aspect. Climate must embrace the elements of: (1) 
sunshine, including both intensity and duration; (2) temperature, 
which includes the subject of frost and the growing season; (3) 
moisture (rain, snow, sleet, hail, fogs, clouds, and humidity) ; and 
(4) winds. The averages of these elements are valuable, partic- 
ularly for comparative purposes; but equally important is a knowl- 
edge of the extremes and variations and a knowledge of how often 
or how regularly those variations from normal conditions may be 
expected to occur. Any adequate comprehension of such features 
necessarily involves a study of the processes which give rise to 
them. That is, a pupil must be taught some of the elemental facts 
of weather science. 

Furthermore, if the climatic features are to be understood, it 
is necessary that the pupil be taught some of the simpler reasons 
for the particular climate under consideration. Some emphasis 
must, therefore, be placed upon the factors which control climate, 
such as latitudinal position, altitude, land and water distribution, 
prevailing winds, cyclonic storms, ocean currents, and mountains 
which act as barriers. Sand, ice, snow, vegetation and the like are 
phases of the land control. 

To teach all that has been outlined above would seem to be a 
big order for the teacher to fill and for the pupil to consume. It is not, 
however, so impossible as it may at first seem. Before any sug- 
gestions are offered as to what ought to be taught or as to method 
of teaching the material in the various grades, it would be well to 
mention a few of the ways of approaching the study. 
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GENERAL METHOD 


The surest and simplest way of acquiring a firm foundation in 
climate is thru the direct observation of local weather conditions. 
This may be done with or without instruments. Where few or no 
instruments such as thermometers, rain gauge, and wind vane are 
available, the pupil may be trained to observe and record regu- 
larly certain weather phenomena like wind direction and force, 
kind, amount and direction of clouds, intensity and duration of rain 
or snow, and the occurrence of fogs, dew, frost, hail, thunder, and 
other items of like nature. The advance of the seasons may be 
noted by observation of the arrival and departure of birds, the 
seasonal habits of other animals, the first appearance of certain 
flowers, the time of swelling of buds on trees, the turning of leaves 
in autumn, and many other similar phenomena. As local conditions 
are understood, the study may take in more remote areas like a 
county or state, a natural region of the United States, or some 
other region of the world. This wider scope necessitates the use of 
words and descriptions prepared by others as found in texts, maga- 
zines, and government publications. With the acquiring of informa- 
tion thru observation and reading, there should come some explana- 
tion or interpretation of the condition studied. Finally attention 
should be focussed on how plants, animals, and man respond to 
the various influences of weather and climate whether local or 
widespread. 

It should be evident that the development of skill in the ob- 
servation, description, and interpretation of weather or climate 
must be a gradual process, starting with the most simple weather 
observations in the lower grades and leading up to equally simple 
interpretations in the upper grades. The descriptive side of either 
weather or climate may be greatly facilitated by the use of easily 
made grafs and charts; of pictures, such as those in the National 
Geographic Magazine and other geographical publications; and of 
lantern slides and other visual aids.* 

Climatic statistics are accessible to most every teacher. These 


*Bulletin W, Summaries of Climatological Data of the United States, by Sections, 
published under the direction of the U. S. Weather Bureau, and obtainabie from the 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D.C., at $3.00, contains the averages and extremes 
of most of the climatic elements, over a period of years for about 3,000 places in the 
United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. Copies for individual sections may be obtained by 
remitting five cents for each section desired. In ordering single sections, specify the 
locality in which you are interested. 
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figures may be plotted on specially designed grafs, obtainable from 
most publishers of geographic supplies, or plotted on ordinary 
cross-section paper. Such charts are extremely desirable for com- 
parative purposes. One of the most valuable aids to a correct no- 
tion of the climate of places away from home may be obtained by 
using the climatic statistics of the home locality as a yardstick. 
By the time the pupil is ready for the study of regional geography 
he should have a rather specific knowledge of local climate; that 
is, he should know in round numbers such things as the average 
temperature for January and for July; the lowest and highest tem- 
peratures ever recorded; the amount of rainfall during the year, as 
well as during the wettest and the driest months; and the average 
length of the growing season. Knowing these and having available 
like items from other places, he can at once form an accurate and 
concrete conception of the climate of those other places. He can 
from this comparison have some idea of the activities carried on in 
those other places, in so far as the activities are dependent upon 
climate. 
MetHop By GRADES 


To offer useful and concrete suggestions for the teaching of 
weather and climate in the elementary school is a difficult task; 
so much depends upon the time available, the varying courses of 
study used, and the interests and training of the teacher. The di- 
rections which follow comprise a mere outline; they aim only to be 
suggestive of what the resourceful teacher might undertake. 

First Crade. Since the geography taught in this grade is almost 
wholly observational, it is desirable that the child’s attention be 
directed to one of the most constantly present and easily observable 
elements, the wind. This topic should be brought up in connection 
with the child’s learning about directions. Have him observe daily 
the direction from which the wind blows, and gradually have him as- 
sociate the kind of weather with each wind direction: hot or cool, 
warm or cold, cloudy or clear, rainy or fair. Then direct his atten- 
tion to the fact that the wind is sometimes so weak that smoke rises 
vertically, sometimes strong enough to extend the school flag, and 
sometimes so strong as to do structural damage. 

Clouds are also easily observed and always very interesting to 
youngsters, especially the big, fleeey, cumulus clouds; the so-called 
‘‘mackerel sky’’; or the filmy ‘‘mares’ tails.’’ Have the pupils ob- 
serve the clouds regularly and let them describe them in their own 
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words; and gradually, with the aid of the teacher, they will come 
to associate certain types of weather with certain types of clouds. 
The results will be crude to be sure, but there will begin to be in- 
stilled in them the power and habit of observation. 

Second Grade. The observation of wind and cloudiness should be 
continued thruout the second grade. The child’s curiosity will be 
sharpened; he will want to know what wind is, what clouds are. 
The simple explanation is then made. He will also begin to notice 
that clouds exist at many different levels and that they move even 
as the wind at the ground. More and more should he see that wind 
and clouds are associated with weather—that they are a part of 
weather. 

In the second grade the pupil should also begin to note the ap- 
parent movements of the sun from morning to evening and from 
season to season. He will notice that when the sun is high above 
the horizon—that is, when its rays are most direct—our weather 
is warmer than when the sun is low; and that our weather tends to 
be warmest when the sun shines longest during the day. 

Third Grade. The beginning of the study of formal or ‘‘home’’ 
geography in the third grade requires a knowledge of local weather 
and climatic conditions. This study may be made the more interest- 
ing and valuable by keeping a daily record of the weather elements, 
particularly temperature, rain (or other precipitation), wind direc- 
tion and velocity (calm, light breeze, fresh breeze, strong wind, 
gale, etc.), sunshine, cloudiness, and of any other weather phenom- 
ena. No elaborate equipment is needed for this; simply a ther- 
mometer properly exposed but shaded, and a vertical-sided tin can 
situated so that it may catch all of the rain that falls. One set of 
such equipment at the school is sufficient. 

The reasons for most of the weather conditions can be partially, 
if not wholly, explained at this time. The relation of the recorded 
weather elements to each other should be shown. The most valuable 
part of third grade instruction in climate consists in bringing out 
the relation of local weather conditions to local activities, whether 
farming, herding, fishing, lumbering, trading, transportation, or 
whatever they may be. Here is the opportunity to instil into the 
minds of pupils of this grade lasting habits of accurate observation 
and recording and of scientific understanding. 

Fourth Grade. The study of climate in the fourth grade, like the 
study of ‘‘world’’ geography, must be largely descriptive. The 
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work is best started by a study of temperature zones—not zones 
based upon the tropic and polar circles, and not zones having the 
thoroly vicious names of frigid, temperate, and torrid. The zones 
most acceptable are those limited by certain rather critical tem- 
peratures, thus: the tropics consist of a belt around the earth hav- 
ing mean annual temperatures above 70° Fahrenheit—a zone where 
palms thrive; the polar zones are regions where the average tem- 
perature for the warmest month is under 50° Fahrenheit—a zone 
too cold for tree growth; the intermediate zones lie between the 
tropics and polar zones. With these zones understood and their 
limits shown on a map the pupil is ready to study the climate and 
life of various parts of the zones. 

The number of subdivisions of the zones, or we might call them 
types of climate, depend upon the geography text used in this 
grade. Most texts, however, cover essentially the same material and 
stress the life of at least one group of people experiencing each of 
the following types of climate. 


I. Tropies: Moist, hot climate (Belgian Congo, Amazon Valley, Borneo) 
Wet and dry hot climate (Sudan of Africa, India, northern Australia, Llanos of 
Venezuela) 
Dry hot climate (Sahara, Arabia, Sonora, Atacama) 
II. Intermediate Zones: Moist climate (eastern United States, Uruguay, France, China) 
Steppe climate (Great Plains of the United States, Pampas of Argentina, southern 
Russia) 
Desert climate (Nevada, Turkestan, Gobi) 
III. Polar Zones: (Greenland, Lapland) 


To these should be added high mountains and plateaus, particu- 
larly when situated in low latitudes, because such regions have dis- 
tinetly different climates from the surrounding lowlands, and the 
life of the people there may be decidedly influenced by the climate. 

There should be no attempt in the fourth grade to go into de- 
tail in the study of climate. To be able to locate the types in a gen- 
eral way and to be able to state the broader characteristics of each 
type should be sufficient. No explanation, other than the more ob- 
vious effects of altitude and of land and water, should be required. 
The important consideration in this grade is for the pupil to see 
how human life is directly adjusted to the climatic factor in typical 
cases thruout the world. 

Fifth and Sixth Grades. A more detailed study of world climate 
may now be made in connection with each continent. For instance, 
as North America is developed, the pupil should be taught the more 
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important climatic characteristics. Temperature regions and wind 
belts might be considered first, followed by some of the broader 
aspects of annual and seasonal precipitation. As separate regions 
of the continent are taken up, the length of the growing season 
should be emphasized. The meaning of cyclonic storms and their 
effects should be touched upon; and the effect of tornadoes, hur- 
ricanes, chinooks, blizzards, ete., should be described in connection 
with the region or regions where their occurrence is most pro- 
nounced. The influence of the various controls of climate (latitude, 
altitude, land and water, ocean currents, mountain barriers, ete.) 
should be kept before the pupils continuously altho the teacher 
should avoid trying to give detailed and scientific reasons for the 
climatic conditions which occur. 

It is here that the pupil should be trained to use his local climate 
as a yardstick, making constant comparison of the climate of other 
places with that of his own locality. The relation of climate to the 
activities of the people should always be stressed. 

By the time the pupil has completed his study of the continents 
which is usually done by the close of the sixth grade, he should have 
an accurate and useful impression of the scope of climate and of 
its bearing on the life of man. 

Seventh Grade. Geography in this grade affords an opportunity 
for the review of the more difficult phases of climate and climatic 
control such as the causes of changes of seasons and of the dis- 
tribution and reasons for the several wind and pressure belts. The 
latter may be explained by demonstrating, either by diagrams or 
by comparisons with a room heated by a stove or register in the 
middle of the room, the effects of heating at the equator. First, 
show what takes place on a non-rotating globe; then show what 
happens when the globe is rotated from west to east. This latter is 
easily made clear by rotating slowly an ordinary globe or flat cone 
on which is played a fine jet of water; as the globe or cone is ro- 
tated in a direction from west to east, the course of the water is 
seen to be deflected to the right. 

After the ideal system of wind belts has been explained, the 
modifications should be considered such as the migration of the 
belts north and south with the apparent north and south movements 
of the sun, the effects of land and water as reflected in the monsoons 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, and the effects of cyclonic storms as 
found in intermediate latitudes. The theory of cyclonic storms can- 
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not be developed in any detail, but the fact of cyclonic storms 
should be stressed. 

Other modifications of the general circulation of air on the globe 
is seen in land and sea breezes, mountain and valley breezes, and 
scores of local winds such as the foehn of Switzerland, the mistral 
of France, the chinook of the United States and Canada, and many 
others. 

The work of the United States Weather Bureau in forecasting 
weather should be explained and developed as fully as time will 
permit. 

Eighth Grade. In this grade (and in the seventh grade also) the 
geography work may be part of an integrated course in general 
or social science. This fact, however, does not alter the need, and 
purpose of instruction in the principles of weather and climate. 
A more scientific study may now be given to the various weather 
elements such as clouds, fog, rain, snow, hail, thunder, frost, and 
dew. Changes of temperature with change in altitude by day and 
by night may be considered—and even demonstrated if the home 
locality is hilly. Types of weather in other parts of the world may 
be considered, explained, and compared with local weather. A proj- 
ect of direct value and exceptional interest will be the representa- 
tion of weather and climate conditions grafically, thru the construc- 
tion of’ either maps or grafs. 

Space has permitted only this cursory outline of content and 
method. Detailed procedure must be left to the teacher. Numerous 
books, pamphlets, workbooks, and other publications which are now 
on the market and which are written in simple style and language 
should aid the teacher in her desire to prepare herself more ade- 
quately for the teaching of weather and climate to her pupils. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


F. ORAL GROUNDS 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Many people who are interested in geography teaching in the 
United States deplore its weaknesses (altho they are seldom in 
agreement as to just what those weaknesses are) and are prone to 
say: ‘‘If we only went at it as they do in other countries!”’ 

The question of just how they do ‘‘go at it’’ in other coun- 
tries, and especially in Germany, is to be considered in this article. 
Perhaps no other country receives so much attention in respect 
to its educational system as does Germany. One is led to ask ‘‘ What 
are the outstanding characteristics of the present German educa- 
tional system?”’ 

Much has been written on the subject, and much of what has 
been written varies among the writers, but most authors who are in 
a position really to know, mention some of the following items as 
outstanding characteristics of the present German educational sys- 
tem. Each characteristic will be explained briefly, and then consid- 


eration will be given to the place of geography in respect to this 
characteristic. 


Four-YEAR Common ScuHoou Tratnine For 


At first this does not seem to the American to be such an in- 
novation, but in a country such as imperialistic Germany was be- 
fore 1914, itis a tremendous shift of educational practice. The four- 
year common school training makes possible a community of train- 
ing, and a universal background of culture which is very democratic 
in its possibilities. It is intended primarily to make of the German 
school boy and girl a citizen of the German nation. 

Geography is included as one of the major emphases of the 
training in this four-year common school. The pedagogical princi- 
ple of ‘‘Heimatkunde,’’ or knowledge of the environment as a com- 
mon basis for curriculum-making, is one of the fundamental ideas 
in the elementary school planning. When later the German child is 
given a subject called geography, he comes to it not as a new and 
unfamiliar subject, but as an intensification of the emphasis on en- 
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vironment and the interaction of environment and culture that he 
has known thruout his school life. 


SELECTIVE TRAINING AFTER THE First Four Years 


At the end of the first four years, altho the German child must 
still go to school, the system changes considerably. Some children 
remain in an extension of the elementary education, others go to 
purely vocational schools, others to university-preparatory schools, 
and still others to general culture schools. A large number of the 
pupils continue in the elementary school for several years more, 
a small number go into the ‘‘Mittelschule’’ which gives a combina- 
tion of prevocational and general training, and the rest go to some 
one of the secondary schools. These, depending on the type of 
course offered, are the Gymnasium, the Realgymnasium, Oberreal- 
schule, the Deutsche Overschule, and the Aufbauschule. The choice 
is based partly on the child’s ability to pass certain examinations, 
partly on the vocational selection his parents and teachers have 
induced him to make or have made for him, and partly on the finan- 
cial ability of his parents to give him the training required in the 
vocation and school selected. Thus, vocational choices are made 
very much earlier in Germany than in America, and there is less 
possibility of change or shift later, since the school systems from 
the ages 10-19 do not parallel each other to any great degree. The 
length of time spent in these various systems varies somewhat, but 
the average is nine years. 

A study of the curricula and time allotments in these different 
schools reveals one thing that no similar study of American schools 
could show—the amount of time and the importance given to 
geography is practically constant in all kinds of schools. In all of 
them, the principle of ‘‘Heimatkunde’’ continues, and in addition 
geography as an organized subject is given approximately one- 
twentieth of the school time in all kinds of schools. This compares 
with the study of German itself, which receives an average of three- 
twentieths, and mathematics, which also receives three-twentieths 
in all types of schools. That is, no matter what profession the Ger- 
man child is trained for, he gives about one-twentieth of his school 
time to the study of geography thruout the years from 10-19, and 
has both during that time and before it, constant emphasis on the 
environmental importance of Germany and other countries. 
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Tue YoutH 


This movement gives to the German youth a broadness of contact 
with his country, and a grasp of the cultural* background of the na- 
tion which is especially valuable, according to its advocates. The 
young men and women can travel in groups all over the country, and - 
learn much of its general environment, politics, and history. The 
education thus received is much less formal than class-room train- 
ing. This movement is a development of the ‘‘ Wandervégel’’ move- 
ment organized in 1898 by Karl Fischer, and continued as the 
‘* Jugendbewegung’’ movement, which was becoming very strong 
previous to the war of 1914, and has been revived since the war. 
The youths travel in groups, attempting to escape from the ‘‘Intel- 
lectual bondage’’ of the schools proper, and to learn their native 
land intimately. Some such trips are even beyond the boundaries 
of Germany into other nations. When they were first started, they 
were a revolt against school, but as now managed, are often or- 
ganized and accompanied by regular instructors from a school. At 
first they were only for young men, but at present often girls also 
have group trips. 

Altho neither the intent nor the practice of such groups is 
geographical in fundamental organization, the fact that they travel, 
that they study civilization according to environment, and that they 
are interested in the background, present, and future of their na- 
tion as a nation because of its geographical location, makes these 
group activities full of geographical implications. It savors some- 
what of our geographical ‘‘field-trips,’’ but differs in one important 
phase—it is organized and indulged in much more broadly. It may 
be a spontaneous effort of a group of students themselves, or an 
organized endeavor of a school. Whichever it is, it involves the 
whole activity of the student, and centralizes all of his attention 
for some time—it is never merely a ‘‘device’’ for learning. 


EMPHASIS ON PHILOSOPHY 


There is considerable emphasis on philosophy thruout the Ger- 
man educational system. The youth are encouraged to speculate 
and to philosophize in ways far beyond the practice of the average 
American secondary school. 

Geography as such has little part to play in this philosophical 


* The term ‘‘culture,’’ as used in this article, has the German meaning. 
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emphasis, but it profits as does every other subject, thru the de- 
velopment in students of habits of logical, orderly thinking, and of 
a ‘‘questioning mind.’ It can be and is used as a tool in developing 
such thinking, as well. 


MANAGEMENT OF CoURSES 


The courses offered are largely content in nature. They are non- 
textbook, and are conducted chiefly thru lectures, seminars, and 
practica. 

Geography, in common with other subjects, is not a textbook 
course. It is taught thru seminars and practica, and with great use 
of maps, ete. The travel method is used to a great extent—even 
classes of quite young children plan and often take trips in their 
immediate environment, and the older groups go on trips of several 
days’ duration, the main purpose of which is geographical. The 
work in general is of the type of the ‘‘ Arbeitschule,’’ or ‘‘activity 
school.’’ The German child ‘‘does’’ geography, rather than merely 
studies it. 

Uss or ResearcH MEtTHops 


Scientific methods of research are introduced even in secondary 
schools in Germany. Research tendencies are fostered much more 
than they are in the United States, and examinations in. the second- 
ary schools are based on research ability as well as knowledge of 
subject-matter. These methods of scientific research are used in 
geography, and there is much experimental work in connection with 
geography. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


In Germany, secondary school teachers have the equivalence 
in training of university professors (what would be in America a 
Ph.D. degree). As a consequence, German teachers are much better 
trained for their profession than many American teachers, and do 
not enter it lightly, as ‘‘the only thing I can get to do,”’ as is la- 
mentably true too often in this country. As this applies to any sub- 
ject, geography included, no teacher is sent out to teach a subject 
in which he has not had comprehensive training. All teachers must 
have some work in all subjects. We find a person taking training for 
teaching able to major in one of thirteen subjects, of which geog- 
raphy is one (religion, five languages, history, geography, German, 
four sciences). 
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THoro MAstTERY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 


No student is permitted to go into the teaching profession who 
has not shown himself a thoro master of the German language. 
He must be more than merely versed in good spoken usage, and 
must be very familiar with the literature of his country as well 
as with all phases of the language. 

For geography, the chief value in this, is that geography teach- 
ers have a broad and well-chosen cultural background in their own 
language, and can make associations with geography which will be 
very valuable for the students, in relating geography, literature, 
history, and other branches of knowledge. 


SuMMARY 


What can we say that Germany has to offer to America in the 
way of geography teaching in elementary and secondary schools? 
We could probably profit in the following respects. 

1. ‘‘Heimatkunde’’—the interpretation of nationality, history, 
culture, and tools of knowledge from the geographical standpoint 
of the inter-relation of man and environment. 

2. Standardized time allotment for geography thruout what 
would be in this country elementary grades, junior and senior high 
schools, and junior college. 

3. Training of teachers who know and are prepared to teach 
geography from a cultural background of inter-relationship with 
all subjects and all life. 

4. Use of trips, research techniques, seminars and practica, even 
in the lower grades, and thruout the secondary schools. Careful 
planning and management of trips which are incorporated into the 
school plan. 
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THE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAL IN 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


MALCOLM J. PROUDFOOT 


University of Chicago 


REASONED MEMORIZATION 


Geography is taught either on the basis of unreasoned or rea- 
soned memorization. It is a regrettable fact that even today much 
geographic teaching is based on unreasoned memorization, tho the 
futility of this method is recognized widely by leading geography 
teachers. All too common is the geography lesson that requires stu- 
dents to learn endless factual detail about the world, without show- 
ing the significance of these facts at the time of learning. It is for 
this reason that many receptive minds have found their geography 
lessons irksome. For this reason, in decades past, the recognition of 
the importance of geography as a vital educational factor has made 
slow progress. Modern geographic teaching, based on reasoned 
memorization, is clearing geography of this deep-rooted reproach. 

Correct geographic teaching correlates facts on a reasoned 
basis. Such teaching demands special skill on the part of the 
teacher, and this skill should be strengthened by properly con- 
ceived textual material. Since it is widely accepted among Ameri- 
can geographers that geography is concerned with the adjustments, 
or relations of people and their ways of living to their natural en- 
vironment (be the natural environment limited to an arbitrary 
region or the world as a whole), geographic conclusions should 
form a linked chain of associated evidence, starting with the peo- 
ple and their ways of living, and showing the adjustments which 
they have made to their natural environment. The facts related in 
this manner are retained by the student. They are vital facts, each 
one definitely related to the last, and as a linked chain of mental 
association, when one of these facts is remembered, it recalls all 
parts of the geographic concept in question. Geography taught on 
a reasoned basis is vitalized, purposeful, and has for its reward 
a high degree of retention on the part of the student. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AS Source MATERIAL 


In studying man’s adjustment to his natural environment a 
great deal of source material is available. In the last analysis, how- 
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ever, the actual adjustments must be studied in the field. A great 
many field studies have been made by the professional geographer, 
and the need for more work of this kind is limitless. In these field 
studies the actual landscape is studied. Accurate note is taken of 
just how people in various parts of the world have adjusted their 
ways of living to their particular natural environment. Written 
descriptions, physical, political, and isopleth maps, climatic grafs, 
and many other devices of accurate portrayal serve admirable 
functions in establishing the facts of human adjustment in a given 
environment. Yet by all odds photographic reproductions of the 
way people live in adjusting themselves to their natural environ- 
ment, most objectively crystallize facts converning these adjust- 
ments. Thus photographs of human activity in the natural setting 
are of fundamental importance, for they establish beyond contro- 
versy the truth of such statements concerning the relationship of 
man to his natural environment as the photograph evidences. If 
the integrity of the field worker may be assumed, the almost in- 
fallible accuracy of the photographic plate in reproducing the evi- 
dence of the landseape can not be questioned. 

Most of us wish that we might travel to all parts of the world to 
make field studies of the ways in which people adjust themselves 
to their natural environment in the many interesting regions of this 
earth’s surface, but even some of the greatest geographers that the 
world has known would openly admit, if questioned, that they 
have merely scratched the surface—gleaned some of the larger 
truths in their world-wide journeys. The obscure facts, the real 
essence of the human adjustments in the multifarious natural re- 
gions of this world can only be made the common property of 
human knowledge by intensive field work in small areas. By means 
of such studies accurate regional concepts are made readily avail- 
able, and master geographic correlators may assemble, organize, 
and present the salient world facts concerning man’s relation to 
his natural environment. Without the clarifying accompaniment 
of photographic source material the vivid accuracy of these world 
understandings would fall far short of the end at present attain- 
able. 

Each one of us who takes a vital interest in geography may 
take part in the necessary work of collecting usable source ma- 
terial. The opportunity is ever present that our intimate knowl- 
edge may lead to some vital discovery concerning ways in which 
people in our area adjust themselves to their natural environment. 
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Tho time may not be available for accurate field study, character- 
istic photographs of human activity in the natural setting can be 
taken. These photographs form tangible evidence of our knowledge, 
and they may be used as most valuable geographic source material 
by our fellow geographers. Students should also be encouraged to 
take part in this work, and their insight into the nature of man’s ad- 
justment to his natural environment may be strengthened thereby. 


GEOGRAPHIC QUALITY oF PHOTOGRAPHS 


Tho it probably is clear to all that photographic source material 
is of vital use in giving geographic concepts, much remains to be 
said concerning the ways in which photographs may be used most 
effectively. In this connection, the first consideration is the proper 
choice of photographic material on the basis of geographic quality. 
On this basis there are three broad categories into which photo- 
graphs of the world and man may be grouped: (1) photographs of 
human activity in the natural setting; (2) photographs showing 
the relation between two or more cultural factors, or two or more 
natural factors; and (3) photographs of isolated cultural or nat- 
ural detail. 

Photographs of the first category, those of human activity in the 
natural setting, have the highest individual geographic quality. 
Figure 1 is an example of such a photograph. The human activity 
is obviously that of plowing, a phase of farming, and the wooden 
plow, drawn by oxen and guided by the two men, indicates a direct 
human adjustment to the natural environment (or field), in ques- 
tion. The resulting change in the natural environment, the field 
taken from its natural state and transformed by plowing, is one 
step in the human agricultural adjustment in this area. Other 
steps will follow before this particular adjustment is complete, but 
this photograph manifests a direct relationship between man and 
his natural environment. 

Photographs of this sort may be taken in any part of the world. 
Gang-plows and harrows drawn by tractors; men and women hoe- 
ing a field; a strong stream of water turned on a bank of ore bear- 
ing material; tunnelling and mining for coal and other minerals; 
harvesting activity of all sorts; men drawing in nets filled with 
fish; are other random samples. In fact, any given area, which is 
inhabited, may be the subject for just such photographs, and those 
uninhabited raise questions as to reasons for their lack of utiliza- 
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tion. Naturally man’s adjustment to his natural environment does 
not stop with these more direct relationships,. but photographs of 
this sort possess the highest individual geographic quality, since 
they crystallize our concepts of readily observable human adjust- 
ments to utilizations of the natural environment. 

Photographs of the second category, showing the relation be- 
tween two or more cultural factors or two or more natural factors, 
are of equal importance tho their application in geographic teach- 
ing is more roundabout. Figure 2 is an example of such a photo- 
graph. The scene is that of a sugar cane train in Porto Rico. One 
sees that the relative levelness of the land pictured, offered men 
advantage in the construction of this part of the railroad. However, 
the idea which impresses one most as he looks at the scene is that 
of the relation of the human features, carriers of a special type, to 
another human item, the cut cane, which is being hauled by this 
means of transport. Such a photograph is, of course, helpful in 
making clear man’s adjustment to his natural environment in this 
area. If such carriers were not practicable here, that fact might 
alter to some extent man’s decision with regard to the amount of 
land he chooses to devote to cane production. Accordingly, the pic- 
ture is as valuable as those in the first category, altho it contributes 
a different type of idea to the understanding of human adjust- 
ments to natural environment there. 

Other examples of possible photographs in this category might 
be some of the following scenes: wharf grain elevators loading 
grain ships and in turn being filled with freight cars on parallel 
sidings ; sawed lumber being manufactured into sash and doors in 
a factory; a river in the process of flooding its banks (a natural to 
natural relationship), and thereby adding fertility to the soil; 
cattle in pens awaiting shipment or slaughter; sheep being sheared; 
and many others. 

Most photographs of the third category, showing isolated cul- 
tural and natural details have extremely limited use in worth-while 
geographic teaching. Human interest is wide, but geography is no 
longer a haphazard study. Photographs of a group of dirty faced 
children, trained bears and monkeys in action, strangely marked or 
ear-plugged African natives, or a city hall without distinctive as- 
pects, to cite examples of the cultural type; or photographs of sun- 
sets, any large boulder, any isolated mountain peak, or any cactus 
bush, to cite examples of the natural type; have little to contribute 
to reasoned geographic thinking. 
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Use oF PHotroGraPHs IN TEACHING 


Since the scope of geography is wide, relative values should be 
carefully considered, and keen discrimination used in selecting ma- 
terials. To be as specific as possible, without attempting to be 
axiomatic, photographs should be used whenever they contribute 
a given idea more readily than any other material. It should be re- 
membered that grafs, maps, and written and spoken descriptions 
also have an important thought provoking function in geographic 
teaching, and their use, either in teaching or in written presenta- 
tion, must not be neglected. 

As reasoned thinking forms the basis for geographic conclu- 
sion, SO reasoning must form the basis for the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of photographic material. Photographs should be used to con- 
tribute to the end that characteristic or outstanding human ad- 
justments to the natural environment be made clear. In general the 
procedure in teaching is from the simple to the more complex. To 
this end, when photographs are used in geographic teaching, they 
should be selected to present new material, provoke a series of 
questions, and thereby contribute to a balanced ‘‘student under- 
standing’’ of the ‘‘cultural-natural-adjustment-complex’’ of the 
region studied. 

As an illustration of the general use of photographs in the ways 
outlined above, Figure 1 will serve as an example. It will be as- 
sumed that the concept of plowing is not new, and that the student 
has studied about areas where horses or tractors are used to draw 
steel plows. In that case this photograph will present new material, 
and the picture, which is in part similar to old concepts, will raise 
the question of why plowing as seen here is carried on in this way. 
A normally intelligent boy or girl will think perhaps: ‘‘Why do 
they use cows and not horses?’’ ‘‘Why do they use a wooden 
plow?’’ ‘*What uneven plowing! Will they ever get any work done 
with such an outfit?’’ ‘What is the man standing in front of the 
cows for?”’ 

These thought processes engendered by this photograph must 
be guided carefully into the right channel of constructive thinking. 
The purpose is to have the student. think out for himself, by the 
stimulation of pertinent questions, just what the human adjust- 
ment to the natural environment is in this case. It decidedly is 
wrong to ask: ‘‘Name everything of interest that this picture shows 
you.’’ If this is done, a good part of the class will spend its time 
thinking: ‘‘Look at the old torn pants the man in front is wear- 
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ing.’’ ‘*What a couple of scrawny cows.’’ ‘‘Is the man tickling 
them with that stick?’’ ‘‘Look, you can’t see their faces!’ 

This sort of mental amusement is undesirable in that it wastes 
valuable class time; time that should be spent using this picture to 
gain the important understandings concerning the way in which 
people in this case are adjusting their activity to plowing this field. 

Questions of the following nature serve to point the attention 
of the student away from the trivial towards the significant: (1) 
What outstanding differences are there between the way you see 
plowing carried on in this picture and the methods used in other 
areas you have studied? Name and list all the differences you can 
think of. (2) Do you think the methods used to plow this field are 
as effective as those you have seen in other areas? Why? (3) Do 
you not wonder why these primitive methods are employed, when 
others that you know about would be so much more effective? 

Obviously these questions cannot be answered by further study 
of the picture. The only contributions which this picture can make 
to an understanding of relationships between man and natural en- 
vironment in Porto Rico are (1) giving, more effectively than ver- 
bal descriptions could, a concrete concept of one type of farming 
procedure in Porto Rico, and (2) provoking thought concerning 
why so primitive a method is used there. When this function is ful- 
filled one is done with the use of this photograph. After the ques- 
tion is raised, attention of pupils should be directed to reading mat- 
ter in which facts which help them to answer the questions are to 
be found. In answering the question with such aid, the child sees 
that this type of activity is explained in part by the character of 
the people making the adjustment and in part by the productivity 
of the soil, and other natural factors which make it possible to se- 
cure satisfactory yields without intensive tillage. It is as great a 
mistake to try to get from a picture more than it has of value to 
offer, as it is to fail to get what it readily can give. 

In selecting pictures for use in teaching the geography of Porto 
Rico, or any other region, it is possible to select only those of high 
geographic quality and to have, nevertheless, an unsatisfactory 
group. If all the pictures selected, for example showed primitive 
activities, children would get an exaggerated idea of the part such 
activities play in Porto Rican life. For a well-rounded view of the 
human activities in Porto Rico it might be advisable to select a 
group of pictures showing scenes taken in the sugar cane, coffee, 
tobacco, pineapple, citrus fruit, and coconut cropping areas, and 
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besides this include several photographs of the railway facilities 
of the island and the port activities of San Juan. Logical reasoning © 
must form the basis for the inclusion of photographic material, but 
the basic significance of the accurate landscape portrayal by photo- 
graphs must not be underestimated. Photographs are the starting 
gun, the original interrogation point that sets the student’s mind 
at work solving the problems of the ‘‘cultural-natural-adjustment- 
complex.’’ Here again, tho such a group of photographs may have 
a concept-giving, problem raising function and introduce the stu- 
dent to a study of Porto Rico, it is worth repeating the warning 
that photographs are not the only material which serves this fune- 
tion. Maps, grafs, and written and spoken descriptions may be used 
individually with similar effect and purpose; tho a carefully inte- 
grated presentation using all these materials is most desirable. 


UsrE or PHoroGraPHs IN TESTING 


Just as photographs form the starting point for geographic 
teaching, they similarly may be used for testing that teaching by 
measuring the thoroness of student understanding gained in an- 
swering these problems raised by pictures and other types of ma- 
terials. This use may again be illustrated by Figure 1. Suppose the 
class has just made a study of Porto Rico. A number of pictures of 
human activity in the natural setting and those showing the rela- 
tion between two or more cultural and two or more natural factors 
had been used. Maps, grafs, and written and spoken descriptions 
had been made to function as integral factors in solving the geo- 
graphic problems the pictures raised about Porto Rico. Now if the 
photograph, Figure 1, were presented for the first time, the student 
understanding of Porto Rico could be most effectively tested by 
asking questions of the following type: (1) Of which one of the 
human occupations carried on in Porto Rico do you think this is 
an example? (2) Are these methods of plowing common to all parts 
of Porto Rico? (3) In what part or parts of the island of Porto 
Rico do you think this picture might have been taken? Why? (4) 
From what you have learned about growing seasons in Porto Rico, 
at what time or times of the year do you think this might have been 
taken? 

Many such questions may be devised which use photographs as 
the basis of testing the concepts gained in the class work. Photo- 
graphs are by no means the only form for testing pupil under- 
standing, since maps, grafs, separate ‘‘fill in’’ or true and false 
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tests, and tests of other types all may be useful. Other forms, how- 
ever, commonly are used exclusively, and few teachers make ade- 
quate use of pictures for this purpose. 

Many types of geographic concepts and understandings can be 
tested more readily and conclusively thru pictures than by the use 
of any other type of material. Maps, grafs, and written and spoken 
description, tho extremely useful in geographic presentation, are, 
nevertheless, abstractions; whereas a photograph taken in the re- 
gion imparts to the observer a feeling of intimate knowledge even 
tho the scope of the picture may be limited. Therefore, photo- 
graphs are the most readily usable material for testing detail-con- 
cepts concerning: (1) agricultural operations; (2) industrial oper- 
ations; (3) population density as shown by the spacing of dwell- 
ings; (4) standard of living as indicated by the appearance of the 
dwellings; (5) details exemplifying such national traits as mili- 
tarism, cleanliness of the people, patriotism, ete. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Geography will be poorly taught wherever people do not 
realize: (1) That proper geographic teaching is based on a logical 
sequence of reasoned memorization of ever increasing conceptual 
difficulty. (2) That photographic source material is of basic charac- 
ter in geographic teaching in that it most objectively crystallizes 
the ‘‘cultural-natural-adjustment-complexes’’ of the landscape of 
regions studied. (3) That any use of photographs is valid which con- 
tributes to an understanding of the relation of people, and their 
ways of making a living, to their natural environment. (4) That 
photographs form effectively the original interrogation point, 
starting the problem presentation method of geographic teaching. 
(5) That photographs may be used to raise effectively geographic 
problems, answer these problems, and finally as a means for test- 
ing the various conclusions of student understanding. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


J. N. L. Baker. A History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. 
544 pp., 50 maps. Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1932. $4.00. 


Beginning with the ideas and accomplishments of the early Greeks, the growth of 
geographical knowledge thru exploration is traced te 1600 A.D. by considering, in order, 
The Mediterranean World, The Middle Ages, The Arabs, The Sea Route to the Far 
East, Christopher Columbus, The Spaniards in the New World, Magellan and the 
Pacific Ocean, and Alternative Routes to Asia. Part I, Before the Nineteenth Century, 
is completed with chapters dealing with explorations, from 1600 to 1800, in Australia, 
Asia, Africa, and America. Part II, The Nineteenth Century and After, brings the record 
down to the present. Guided by the desire to show how explorations have contributed 
to geographical knowledge, the author has consistently evaluated the work of notable 
travelers, both as regards the authenticity of their reports and their contributions to a 
growing body of geographical data. The unveiling of the entire surface of the earth is 
the main theme, but the two or three chapters on each continent give, if read in 
succession, a connected account, thereby greatly increasing the value of the book as a 
reference work. 

Tho essentially a critical summary of written accounts and maps, there are few 
pages that fail to quote from original travel accounts, and a well-selected bibliography 
makes it possible easily to follow out a more detailed study of a particular explorer or 
area. Of the numerous maps, some give the routes of individuals and of groups of 
travelers, and others are designed to present the consequent evolution of a world map 
with correct continental outlines. 

In line with the author’s avowed purpose to trace, thru an account of geographical 
discovery, the ‘‘evolution of the map of the world from its simplest and most elementary 
beginnings in antiquity to the highly specialized form which is known today,’’ the omis- 
sion of an appreciation, if not a detailed account, of the more minute explorations of 
recent years, the results of which are embodied in numerous physical and cultural maps 
(geodetic surveys, topographic maps, and land-use surveys, etc.), is to be regretted. 
This omission does not, however, detract materially from the high value of this work. 
Written as a text for university students, it will appeal to all who are concerned with 


acquiring an understanding of the centuries of investigation on which rests our knowledge 
of the face of the earth. 


J. RUSSELL WHITAKER 
University of Wisconsin 


L. Dudley Stamp. An Intermediate Commercial Geography. Part I Com- 
modities and World Trade, 262 pp. Part II, The Economie Geography 


of the Leading Countries, 516 pp. Longman, Green, and Company, New 
York, 1930. 


These two books are the second editions of the two books that came from the press 
in 1928. According to a note by the author, ‘‘The opportunity has been taken of cor- 
recting a number of misstatements to which my attention has been called by friendly 
critics, and revising the books throughout.’’ The phrase ‘‘revising the book throughout’’ 
is certainly inappropriate. It is true that a number of corrections have been made and two 
pages of recent statistics have been added following the preface of each volume, but 
otherwise the two editions are the same. The second edition contains the same number 
of pages, the same 555 black and white maps, diagrams, and grafs, and the same 
topics and arrangement as found in the first editions, . 
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In Part I Dr. Stamp gives to his readers a rather clear picture of the leading 
commodities of the world and the trade routes over which they move. ‘‘The first part 
breaks away from the bonds of political boundaries and attempts to treat of the 
essentials of economic geography on a world basis, that is, on a basis of commodities 
and world trade.’’ 

Part II deals with a rather detailed treatment of the more important countries of the 
world and with very brief notes or summaries of the smaller countries, i.e., Uruguay 
receives only five lines whereas Brazil receives ten pages of treatment. There are 
numerous examples where due perspective has not always been maintained. 

It is to be regretted that thruout the two books description is more in evidence 
than interpretation. The author is to be highly commended for the many excellent black 
and white maps and diagrams. They are simple, illustrative, and interpretative. 

In spite of the many shortcomings of the two books, geographers and students 
will find much of value in them. 

FLoyD CUNNINGHAM 
State Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 


J. Herbert Burgy. The New England Cotton Textile Industry. A Study 
in Industrial Geography. 246 pp. 83 illustrations. Waverly Press, Inc., 
Baltimore. 1932. $4.50. 


It is a pleasure to recommend this study of the Cotton Textile Industry, which is 
based on extensive research and intensive field work. The 246 pages of the volume con- 
tain 99 tables, 46 maps, 31 diagrams, 6 pictures, 22 pages of index and 452 references 
in the text compiled in 15 pages. 

The treatment is concise and the author wastes neither words nor paper. 

If any criticism be made of this excellent study it will fall upon some of the maps 
which do not tell their story with the effectiveness of the texts and grafs. The book 
concentrates the attention along five lines, the localization of the cotton industry, the 
geography of the raw material consumed in New England mills, the part played by 
power in the various stages, the status of geographic factors in a present day interpreta- 
tion of New England Cotton Manufacturing, and the economic aspects and adjustments 
which characterize the industry. 

The first part of the book is historical and the genesis and growth of the industry in 
New England is ably reviewed. The present critical situation in cotton manufacturing 
is the objective of practically all cotton textile industry studies today and the author 
has not only not neglected to face this problem openly but backs his conclusions with 
impressive tabulations and quotations. 

On the whole the locational factor in New England Cotton Manufacturing is 
favorable; climatic conditions are as good as elsewhere in the United States; water 
power cost, especially in regions of greatest spindle density, is slightly higher than in 
the South but as this is only a small fraction of the total manufacturing expenditure, it 
is probably not an item in the ‘‘ North-South trek’’ and water quality is more favorable 
in New England. 

The labor situation and the taxation burden has been the undoing of many New 
England Cotton Mills. Labor cost has been higher than in other sections, and probably 
must be since living costs are higher, the hours of labor are less but the efficiency is 
greater; all this however is offset by labor disputes which have followed unionization 
of labor. With the lifting of certain burdens which have been placed on the cotton mills, 
with a greater community consciousness and cooperation, and with the recognition of the 
value of the mills to the existence of the individual communities, the author feels that 
the exodus might now be checked. 


Rosert M. Brown 
Rhode Island College 
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most fascinating 


The Authors of the Branom and Ganey Social 
Geographies Have Prepared a Set of 


Study Lessons 


For Use With This Popular New Series Which Has 
Captured The Favor Of School People Everywhere 


These Study Lessons Are a Departure From And an Improve- 
ment Over the Old Work Books—They Are Built Right Around 
Each One Of the Social Geography Texts In Such an Interest- 
ingly Capable Manner That They Are Positively Fascinating 


For Teachers They Mean ORGANIZED LESSONS 
For Pupils They Mean JOYOUS STUDY 


THESE STUDY LESSONS HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY 
PLANNED AND THOROUGHLY TESTED 


OUR WORLD, Part I 
36c Net) 


There are now Available Special New Editions of the Social Geographies 
to fit Almost Any Course of Study 


William H. Sadlier-: Inc. 


NEW YORK: 11 PARK PLACE 
CHICAGO: 1255 S. WABASH AVE. 
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Announcing for 1933 


A new series of basal Geographies 
for the modern course of study 


The World and Its People 
journe ys By Richard E. Dodge and Earl E. Lackey 
Western Our Country and American 
hemisphere Neighbors 
CONESMENE'S By Richard E. Dodge and Earl E. Lackey 
Our Neighbors Across the Seas 
emisphere 
continents By Richard E. Dodge and Earl E. Lackey 


American The United States in the 
economic Modern World 


relationships 
| P By W. R. McConnell 


_ASK FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Mail the coupon today and receive, without charge or obligation, 
complete information about this remarkable new geography series. 


J RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY \ 


270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
New YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me early in January complete information about your new 
series of geography texts. I am particularly interested in materials for the 


—= grade 
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The Ridgley Outline Map Series 


by 
Dr. DoucG.as C. RIDGLEY 


Professor of Geography in Education 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 


The leading series of outline maps in schools of all grades through- 


out the country, because of their outstanding characteristics. 


Clear—there is no confusion, each line and symbol has definite 
meaning. 


Accurate—as exact as atlas and wall maps but not crowded with 
confusing details. 


Simple—every map comprehensively gives a complete treatment 
of a single unit. 


Authoritative—each map has been carefully edited to meet the 
needs of the student and subject. 


Send for our new catalogue, check your outline 


map needs now, and order 


Ridgley Outline Maps 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 
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“Fix Knowledge With Desk Outline Maps” 


The ability to reproduce the essential facts and relationships 
is the true test of a child’s geographical knowledge. Muscu- 
lar action may be used as an aid in “fixing” knowledge. 
Nystrom desk maps are especially designed to help in this 
respect. Outline maps are as carefully designed as the most 
expensive wall maps and just as accurate. A wide selection 
of subjects and a choice of two sizes permits you to fill your 


most exacting needs. 


Problem Project Style 


3333 


materials. E9 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Scnoot Maps, Gross, anp 


Elston Ave. 


f FREE SAMPLES—Attach this coupon to your letter- * 

head and send it to us with your name and address and 
we will send you free of charge, postage prepaid, our desk 
outline sample booklet containing liberal samples of the 
actual maps described above. Every teacher of geography 
should be familiar with these inexpensive but valuable 


PLAIN STYLE 


Over 150 subjects—Grand Divisions, 

Sections of United States, European Di- 

visions, Asiatic Divisions, maps with and 

without mountains. Choice of two sizes, 

8 x 1014” and 1014 x 15”. Maps litho- 

_ on quality bond stock. Colored 
lue. 


Boasts s of 50 of 
50 MAPS 3 45¢ 


per en- 
velope 


PROBLEM PROJECT STYLE 


A series of 72 maps especially designed 
to teach geographical relationships and 
controls conveniently classified into 
eleven booklets, Europe, Asia, North 
America, New England States, North 
Central States, etc. With each map is a 
set of carefully selected thought-prob- 
lems. This new series designed under 
the authorship of Professor M. E. Bran- 
om of Harris Teachers College. 


An_ envelope con- 


50 MAPS taining 50 of a 85¢ 


kind, per envelope 


Write for prices in the unit form. 


Chicago, 
Illinois. 


There are special 
Nystrom pub- 
lications for teach- 
ing the following: 


© © 


REGIONAL AND 
PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


four series of wall maps 
© 


POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


six series of wall maps 
© 
COMMERCIAL 


GEOGRAPHY 


two series of wall maps 
© 


GEOGRAPHY 
ACTIVITIES 
BOOKS 


two books 
© 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
GLOBES 


Political, physical-poli- 
tical and graphic proj- 
ect in a wide variety 


of mountings 
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SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES 
NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


NLY partial success has been attained in securing reduced railroad 
fares for the meetings of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers and the Association of American Geographers at Washing- 
ton, December 26-30. At the time of going to press, three passenger as- 
sociations had sanctioned rates. 


1. Central and Trunk Line Associations. 
One and one-third fare round trip and one and one-half Pull- 
man. Buy thru ticket. No stopovers. Going dates December 
16 to 25 inclusive. Return by January 12. 


2. Western Passenger Association. Tickets available December 
16 to January 5. One fare plus twenty-five cents round trip. 


3. If your going fare is 67 cents or more be sure to.secure a 
CERTIFICATE (not a receipt) where you purchase your 
going ticket. Failure to secure and present a certificate may 
prevent all who attend the meeting from securing the re- 
duced return fare, because there must be a minimum of 


100 certificates. Your cooperation is essential to the welfare 
of all. 


4. Certificates are not kept at all stations hence make inquiry in 
advance so that one may be obtained for you. 


5. If you live outside of the territory here described (1) a ticket 
may be purchased to some certificate issuing station within it 


and (2) a ticket to Washington and a Certificate obtained 
there. 


6. Special Christmas Holiday rates are available on many rail- 
roads. Obtain information concerning these rates from your 
local railway ticket agent. ; 

E. E. LAcKey 
Secretary 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A number of foreign study fellowships are offered under the international student 
exchanges of the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th St., New York City. 
The fellowship usually covers a year’s tuition, board, and room at a leading European 
university. For further particulars write to the Institute which also has recently com- 
piled a bulletin (25 cents) listing fellowships and scholarships other than those ad- 
ministered by the Institute. 


According to Foreign Railway News Bulletin, Nov. 1, 1932, the Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
which operates a car ferry service from New Orleans to Habana, has recently established 
a car ferry service from New York to Habana. Each of the two ferries has a capacity of 
100 freight cars and takes about ten days for the trip to Habana and return. 


Netherland India is now the preferred English name for the area formerly known 
as Netherland East Indies. In the Dutch language this is Nederlandsch Indie. 


A complete index to the contents of the JOURNAL or GEOGRAPHY for the past three 
and one-half years is contained in the first cumulated volume of the Education Index. 
This publication sponsored by the H. W. Wilson Co., New York, opens a wealth of pro- 
fessional material to teachers. It should make the JOURNAL useful to a wider range of 
library patrons. Won’t you therefore make sure the JOURNAL is on your library magazine 
racks and shelves? 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington and the American Geographical Society of 
New York announce the publication of an ‘‘ Atlas of the Historical Geography of the 
United States.’’ Some of the foremost specialists in United States history and geography 
have collaborated in its preparation which has involved twenty years of research. The 
maps cover political, social, economic, religious, educational, and military aspects of our 
history. A striking feature is the illustration of the part sectionalism plays in politics and 
the association our history has had with our frontier. 


Dr. WALLACE W. ATWOOD, President of Clark University, and Director of its Gradu- 
ate School of Geography, delivered a series of addresses at the State Education Associ- 
ation meetings held in October in Grand Forks and in St. Paul. The State Council meet- 
ings were held in conjunction with those of the State Education Association. 


Just across Albemarle Sound from old Fort Raleigh stands the new Wright Me- 
morial, the Nation’s tribute to Orville and Wilbur Wright. Topping Kill Devil Hill, to 
the south of Kitty Hawk swamps, the monument overlooks the spot where the Wrights’ 
first flight occurred, December 17, 1903. The evershifting sands of the hill have been suc- 
cessfully anchored by a grass coverage induced to grow following the application of a 
layer of leaf mold taken from the nearby woods. The memorial is easily reached from 
Norfolk over a new concrete highway. 


Under the direction of A. W. Abrams, Director, Visual Instruction, State of New 
York, assisted by Dr. Harlan H. Horner, Assistant Commissioner for Higher and Pro- 
fessional Education, New York, a 30-page pamphlet, Abraham Lincoln, Study 31, has 
been prepared containing an annotated bibliography and a list of annotated slides dealing 
with the life of Lincoln. Another publication of special interest to New York teachers is 
the May, 1932, number of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record, which deals with the 
glacial geology of the Brooklyn Botanie Garden, with special attention given to the 
glacial boulders used in the Rock Garden. There is also an article by Ernst Antevs on the 
glaciation of North America. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Port of Toledo, Ohio. Lake Series No. 
7. 104 pp.; The Ports of Olympia and 
Port Angeles, Washington. Port Series 
No. 23. 125 pp.; The Ports of Astoria, 
Oregon, and Longview and Vancouver, 
Washington. Port Series No. 11, Part 2 
(Revised 1931). 166 pp.; The Ports of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Camden 
and Gloucester, New Jersey, and Ports 
on the Delaware River above Philadel- 
phia. Port Series No. 4, Part 1 (Re- 
vised 1932). 360 pp.; The Port of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and Ports of the 
Delaware River below Philadelphia. 
Port Series No. 4, Part 2 (Revised 1931), 
119 pp.; The Port of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Port Series No. 7, Part 1 (Revised 
1931). 242 pp.; The Port of Tacoma, 


Washington. Port Series No. 7, Part 2. 


(Revised 1931). 144 pp.; The Ports of 
Everett, Bellingham, and Grays Har- 
bor, Washington. Port Series No. 7, Part 
3 (Revised 1931). 214 pp. Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army. Bureau of 
Operations, United States Shipping 
Board. Supt. of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1932. 

The physical and cultural features of each 


port, their water and rail connections, and the char- 
acter of the trade passing thru them. 


G. R. Mansfield and Leona Boardman. Ni- 
trate Deposits of the United States. 
Geological Survey Bulletin No. 838. 107 
pp. Illustrated. Supt. of Documents, 


Washington, D.C. 1932. 40 cents. 

A report of the findings of nitrate deposits in 
the various states and conclusions regarding com- 
mercial development. 


Neil Hotchkiss. A Botanical Survey of the 
Tug Hill Plateau. New York State Mu- 
seum Bulletin No. 287. 123 pp. Illus- 
trated. University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N.Y. 1932. 

Altho the main emphasis is on the flora of 
the region, a section is devoted to the physiographic 


and climatic features of the area and its occupa- 
tion by man. 


Please Let Us Know— | 


Do You Receive 


“WORD STUDY”? 


Throughout the school year we issue 
periodically, for the benefit of English 
teachers, a publication entitled WORD 
STUDY in which are presented many 
interesting and helpful ideas relating to 
the teaching of the subject. It will hel 

us to know whetheryou receive WOR 

STUDY; if you do, what your opinion 
of it is; and if you do not, whether you 
would like to receive it free of expense. 
We will appreciate a word from you. In writing 
please mention The Journal of Geography. 


The Merriam- 
Webster is the 
“Supreme 
Authority” 


One hundred years of 
experience insure its 
accuracy and scholar- 
ship and have estab- 
lished it as the authori- 
tyin Americanschools. 


-WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Presidents and Department Heads of lead- 
ing Universities and Colleges give their in- 
dorsement. Write for Free illus: pamphlet 
with sample pages. 


= & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
FREE—to Teachers 
of Geography 


Complimentary ad of Branom Geography 
Problem Projects 


The Pupil Thinks—Reasons—Decides 
Each problem project gives essential data, but 
requires further study and investigation on the part 
of the pupil. With advancing difficulty the pupil is 


_ required to think, reason and draw conclusions. By 


working out a symposium of problem projects he 
sees the fundamental relationships of topography, 
winds, rainfall, plant growth, population and com- 
mercial activity. 


Send for complimentary copy 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


Maps. GLOBES, AND CHARTS 


3333 


Elston Ave. 


Illinois 


E9 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Donald E. Super. The Background of Polish-German Relations in Charts 
and Figures. 11 Plates. The Ellner Company, N.Y. 1982. 


Maps and grafs depicting area, population, political status, education, distribution 
of nationalities, and trade. 


William R. Shepherd. Atlas of Medieval and Modern History. 42 pp. 80 
maps. Henry Holt and Co., N.Y. 1932. $3.00. 


Adapted from the author’s Historieal Atlas for use in survey courses in modern Furo- 
pean History. 


Teachers Book to Accompany Journeys in Distant Lands of the Bar- 
rows-Parker Geographies. 32 pp. Silver, Burdett and Company, Newark, 
N.J. 1932. 24 cents. 


A diseussion of viewpoint, organization of material and of teaching plans, followed 
by units of study from the pupil’s and teacher’s point of view. 


James A. Merrill and Louise W. Mears. Wisconsin, a Geographical Reader. 
171 pp. Illustrated. Lueas Bros., Columbia, Mo. 1932. 


The natural resources of the state and their relations to industries and transporta- 
tion agencies both past and present, as well as references to the growth of urban centers 
and parks. 


Louis Weinberg, Zenos Scott, and Evelyn Holston. The World We Live In. 
266 pp. Illustrated. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1932. 92 cents. 


An introduction to the social studies correlating geography, history, and civies. 


Ralph K. Watkins and Ralph C. Bedell. General Science for Today. 653 
pp. Illustrated. The Maemillan Co., N.Y. 1932. $1.68. 
The theme of the book covers various physical aspects of the earth and its inhabi- 


tants as the environment of man, and with man’s attempts to control the forces of the 
earth including those operating within his body. 


Schockel, Fry, and Switzer. Pupils’ Help Book in Geography. Book One, 
56 pp.; Book Two, 64 pp.; Book Three, 71 pp.; Book Four, 64 pp. Tllus- 
trated. American Book Co., N.Y. 1931. 


Pupil aids in topie presentation, source materials for group and individual activities, 
and tests. 


Ruth M. Abrahamson. A Work Book in Economic Geography. 152 pp. 
Illustrated. L. W. Singer Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 1931. 


Suggestions for questions, topics, and exercises to be studied and recorded. Outline 
maps, blank spaces, and tests are provided for part of the records. Part I deals with the 
United States and Part II with Foreign Countries. 


Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston: Iroquois Series of Geographies and Work 
Books. Peoples of Other Lands. 121 pp.; North America and South 
America. 247 pp.; The Old World Continents. 263 pp.; South America 
and the Old World Continents. 327 pp.; World Geography. 317 pp. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 1932. 


Basal texts for the elementary school. Workbooks accompany each text. 
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GEOGRAPHY OUTLINES 
of the 


CONTINENTS 


By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 
156 Pages _ Postpaid, $1.00 


Detailed Outlines and Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Geography 


© pes a complete and thorough study of the five continents together with 
suggestions and many helpful references. Correlating the study of geog- 
raphy with reading, language, history, composition, art and handwork. 


Arranging and classifying important facts concerning the study of geography so 
the teacher may be able to find the desired point at once. 


The Geography Outlines of the Continents is becoming a widely used book by 
busy teachers in presenting one of the most important subjects in the school cur- 
riculum. 


Orders have been coming in from all of the states with many letters of appreci- 
ation and delight over the adaptability of this book in presenting and teaching 
geography in the class room. 


Hon. Walter Weatherholt, Trustee of Perry County, Tobinsport, Indiana, writes: 
“I have looked over Geography Outlines of the Continents. I think it is an ex- 
cellent book. Please send me fifteen copies.” 


This book will save hours of your time and tell you where to find many of the 
books and magazine articles bearing upon a thorough and effective teaching of 
the subject. 


Every single outline in the collection was put to a practical test by 
teachers in public and private schools before being published. The 
first chapter deals with geography in the first three grades. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, Tenn. 
I inclose $1.00 for which please send me “Geography Outlines of the Continents.” 


Teachers interested in buying enough copies to supply their classes will be entitled to 
quantity discounts. 
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ANY THREE 


of these 
SPECIAL NUMBERS 
of 


EDUCATION 
will be 


Given Free 
to 


man New Subscribers answering 


Regular Price 40 cents each 
Subscription Price $4.00 per year 


Special Numbers 
Vocational Guidance Fine Arts 
Extra Curricular Activities Civics 
Geography Elementary Education 
Arithmetic Industrial Arts 


Special Numbers to be published soon are: 


History—Edited by Prof. Daniel C. Knowlton 
Secondary Education—Edited by Dr. Frederick E. Bolton 
Visual Education—Edited by F. Dean McClusky 
Measurements—Edited by Ernest W. Tiegs 

Physical Education—Edited by Frederich Rand Rogers 


Send in your subscription now. Let us quote prices on 
all your magazine subscriptions. Catalog on request. 


EDUCATION 


120 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


COMBINED WITH VISUAL INSTRUCTION NEWS 
(The monthly magazine devoted to the field of visual education) 


AN INDISPENSABLE PART 
of the equipment of every teacher who uses VISUAL AIDS 


EVERY ISSUE contains helpful, stimulating articles by acknowledged leaders in visual work, and a range 
and variety of material that ensures a thorough covering of the field of visual education in all its aspects. 


$2.00 one year $3.00 two years Sample copy on request 
HAVE YOU YOUR COPY OF THE NEW EDITION OF “1000 AND ONE FILMS” 


noting, thousands of educational films, arranged in numbered subject-groups, with 34 such subject-groups under 
RAPHY alone? Full information given on every film—title, number of reels, brief summary of contents 
and sources distributing the film. 35 mm and 16 mm silent and SOUND films shown at a glance. 

REGULAR PRICE 75¢. SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER to JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY subscribers 
ps a copy of this valuable film directory free with your subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW 


Special introductory offer to Journal of Geography subscribers 
The Educational Screen, 
64 East Lake St., 
Chicago, 


I enclose check for subscription to The Educational Screen $3-00 
Please send me my copy of ‘£1000 and One Films,” a 75¢ book to which I am entitled free of charge. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY - Worcester, Massachusetts 


Home Study Courses in Geography are provided by Clark University through its School 
of Geography. Seven courses in the teaching of geography enable the teacher to choose a 
field of study directly related to classroom needs. Thirteen courses in academic college 
geography give wide choice of subject matter in physical, economic, and regional geography. 
A new course is now ready: 


The Interpretation of Globe, Maps, and Graphs 


The lessons lead to a specific and detailed examination of the globe, maps, and graphs 
rarely given to them by teacher or student. The lessons are centered on the study of sig- 
nificant facts, principles, and relationships of immediate and constant value to every teacher 
of geography in the elementary school, junior or senior high school. 


Sample lessons will be sent on request 


Indicate the scope of geography work in which you are chiefly interested and full in- 
formation will be furnished concerning a suitable home study course. 


Address: CLARK UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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OUR WORLD TODAY 


A Textbook in the New Geography 


by 
De Forest STULL Roy W. HATCH 
Teachers College, and State Teachers College, 
Columbia University Montclair, New Jersey 


Sets a new standard among geographies in pictures, maps, and 
activities. Twice as many pictures as the ordinary geography. 


Fits Every Series ra Fills Every Need 


A new geography of international understanding and co-operation. Sets a new 
pace in interest and in the practical value of the references. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience in teaching 
children of the ages for which the book is intended. 


A complete service with textbook, workbook, and teachers’ manual. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON New YorK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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